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like are qualities that may be exercised from different causes
and for the most various ends, occasionally even for those of
an immoral character.

A tendency opposite in nature to this splitting up of
morality into a number of disconnected virtues has often
been displayed in modern ethics, since the introduction of the
norm idea, namely, the tendency to establish one single norm
as the sole decisive and fundamental one. Sometimes it is
the idea of a particular end that is thus employed, as, for
instance, the principle of utility; sometimes the moral im-
perative is comprehended in a particular prescriptive formula,
after the manner of Kant and Fichte. Now we are perfectly
right in demanding that all the special ethical norms shall be
brought into a coherent whole and arranged according to a
definite rule. But if we try to force the most widely different
spheres of moral life into the formula of a single imperative
whose universality necessarily deprives it of all content, we
do violence to the complexity of real life* As a matter of
fact, a plurality of norms is required by the very postulate
that the norms must take into consideration both the motives
and the ends of morality, for these latter cannot be reduced
to a single motive or^a. single end; so we must maintain their
internal coherence, in the sense that no important motive and
no one of the principal ends can be thought away without
disturbing the security of the others. This kind of coher-
ence, however, is nowise different from that which exists
among the various axioms of logic or the separate hypotheses
of mathematical disciplines.

Another likeness between ethical norms and theoretical
postulates is that in both cases the laws may be compre-
hended in simple concepts. We can transform the logical
axiom of identity into the concept of self-identity, or the
universal law of cause and effect into the concept of caus-
ality. And in the same way we may derive from the moral